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,Cc»paratiTe data on the perceptions of objectiTes and 
the p-rfor«ance of schools in aeeting these objectives aaong the 
Tariois status groups invblved in. secondary education that extends 
preTious research efforts by offering a conbined aeasure of . 
dissatisfaction is reported in this paper. The proposed neasure of 
satisfaction with the school systen inTolves a conbxnatxon of the 
perception of appropriate goals or objectives and of the perceptxon 
of ♦h- cerfornance of the systen nith regard to these goals. The 
findings are based on data gathered fro. secondary schcol students, 
the parents of students, and teachers of Pontiac, . Hachigan. Ihen the 
total respondents in each of three status groups proTxde the 
for analysis, parents of secondary school students expect the school 
STSteu to address a nore pervasiire set of goals than d© teachers. 
ABong the conclusions are the followingi on the average, substantxal 
■aiorities of teachers and parents and' a substantxal axnorxty of 
students are dissatisfied with the extent to which school perfornance 
corresponds to objectives, racial differences on the ^^^F^^e are 
suall ccnpared to the differences between status levels xn the school 
sTsten, and in teras of distributive justice, there do seea to be 
differential perceptions of the extent to which the. educatxonal 
systea is aeeting client needs, (iuthor/ia) < 
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t.vh t r ru.rr- ii: aU^^^t the of .r^ccordary a5i2C£:tlcn '«rlth parents ^*c-ir«g 

'oJa ra^i c-^c** ::c*rcDV:.r, S^iis rt^aJy ri;ports*a hig^i Icivel of teacher cSissatis- 
f.-ctitn vltli sc:k01s, f 2:iTC^ ^atrt f^c?^ a rtr<? £sit<jr>iv^ lorgltudinal study of 
rale fcij^ school youth, Ji'hni&a Sncliraa (1^>?3) prti^c-nt tJio perceptions of 
stc^i-xxtr -^r-ul tiic ir tcadiv-rs of S:>2e -Tct '3f *^.il ideal objecti'-:es of their 
sckaols* Fsrtiniiarlr i^-itlc disparities br-teecu the ideal a»d actual objectives 
i^er^f o^isr.K'*-d /»:^r bot^j miuents iind tc-achsr^ on "socialization^ it€23S--those 
dcalir,^^ witli the ' |:rrit:£rjisoioii of valves and of kn-x.^ledge idiich is related to 
Che tn!:?.ri^ o£ ^ uult Jes*.^ Il^-i-yer, there -ras substantial asrceiaect ht't*rcen 
t;t«JwI«JRt aT:d tasclisr r.-iu'iinss of ideal and actual goal hierarchies isi the c^u- 
cJiticnal EVftrn/ Tnc thrust of these studies has been to exaaine the perceptions 
of objective.", and the pcrfor^/uica of schools in aecting ^hcse ^*jectives ansm^ 
tne various ntatj>:: ?.ri-Ji>& invfolved iu secoi.dary education. The rascAXch reported 
in this paprr present-^ stieh conoarative data and e5:teT»d0 previous efforts to 

^ the c-/.lcT«t th-'it a co.'^Ia.jd »rc3surc of dissatisfaction is proposed. , 
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ZI - lirtjr;^^ Iri-jky counL ior th:; cch^:^?- y^ar oi this survey, t5^73-74, reflects 

ajlack sti^^i,-nrr - 39*38 pe^r^ccnt ' * - 

Vhite stt»!?>nt3 - 54*57 per cent 
. : *^ I-atiiZD students - 6i05 per x:cnt ^ 

In the spring of 197A, representative saraples vcre selected ^frora anong the 
populations o€ secondary school students, the parents of students In Uie Fontiac 
Schools, rj>d teacU^frs in the Pontiae Sch9ols* First," a^^questioanaire was ad- 
ninistered to the sarnie of "secondary school students yielding 256 respondents* 
Second, personal interviews vith 501 parents rfiose children vere attending the 
Fofitiac Schools were conducted by interviewers froa Market Opinion Research, Inc. 
Only the responses of those parents with children in secondary school arc xn- ^ 
* eluded the data ue present here, finally, 148 teachers, counselors and profes- 
sional support personnel in' the Pontine Schools responded to a jEail survey* !Je 
only report on €no%e. vho arc involved at the secondary level. ^ These three sets 
of respondents constitute the data base for the analysis presented below* 

4 



a li:r^oI '-^.re v*:ic^i peool^^i s^y £chools should t«ach ^'^^-.^^ pecple-* 

Tnc uasi#^ir irai:;:*:^ pr^^i^srnt^ rl^e respondcs^ts inclvded ' learning, *aJLoi:,* learn- 
ing little,* and "ti^z \^r€iih% pdi/ Table 1 presents the array of r»:s?ODse5 

' ,r 2 - . 

to the:52s iti2^ by rate ard r^tatus £a the educational systea. ^ / 

' - * - . ' . 

Ue shall ccnfitse mr discuf:sion- in this *md tlse follosrii^ section to the re-*" 

sponccs of the j:otal tzeri5C-rf; of ^c- three status groups and shall not, for 

purposes of brevity, deal -^ith racial differences within eadi group. ^ 

Table 1 shc-/<r that the parents of students in ^Wondary schools attach extrec*ely 
hish levels of irportaacc to' all the ediscational objectives listed. Across itests 
the average perccr.tagc of parents- saying that tiiey vould like students to be 
learning 'a lot* vas 92 per cent* Tiuichers also give relatively high endorse- 
»ent to a irajority of the goals suggested by our list with an average of 80 per 
-cent who say that young people should receive considerable amounts of training. 
Stuilents, however, appdar relatively less sanguine abodt educational goals. 
Anorn this group only 67 per cent on the average would like to be learning 'a 
J.ot' about the listc-d. Clearly V cajority in cll groups endorse the is- 

/pbrtance of all these educational objectives-. (The only exception is learning 



.>al f?r th<it subz:^^, p^x^As rcte sll -as ia^qrtaat:, teachers rate tiiBe 
of th^ 15 .ss i-^porcanr, bur sf^dents only rate cne se highly* !5>re x^s^C' 
ousiy, c 2lru::i:al-^rallir £es^ o£ the* sigpificance or tbe difference of thts 
32e3ii^5 o£ t5ie!se thzau powili^icsu:' yields a signific:uit result (H=22.73, p<f*001)* 
These data seaa to indicate that there is a relationship betvccn the degree oi 
involveneat ia the educatiooal systea aod the perception cf is^rtant goals for 
that systeir. Parents in general seeo to vast the schools to do everything; 
teachers seen to he saore conservative in their perceptions of educational 
goals; and 'students display the jbosC liaited perspective oo objectives in 
the educational systcat* We vill not attezspt to answer the question of vhich 
group's ^rccptionc are the nost accurate* 



Even though *the levels of endorsesient of ed'jcational objectives differ by 
status group, the relative ii^ortancc of these objectives Mmoag the various 
groups aay be substantially the sax^ In this event, there vould seen to 
be general agrecnent about the content of educational objectives despite dif r 
ferences in the degree o£ ioportance assigned to that contents An indicator 
of agtreesaent on relative iarportance of content can be obtalned-4>y a cooqKarrson 
of their relative positions vhen these obj<^Jtives are ranked by the percenj^age 
who say that they woald like students to be learning 'a lot.* Only one itea 
ranks high for all the groups: learning 'to become a better person* falls 

~amonz the top three for parents, students and teacliers. 'To get aljcad' ranks 
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risr.J i.t.— AT.rt; ct^ nt^, a -^ivT htr^J, r^^lr^i v-il>C^.iti;^ ir%?ori:ii3ice 
ij; Mcc^r.-J to l^sr^^.- "to "a better cxcizen* nnd to ic^ir^, ^basi-- " 

IS^tn tbe entire distributicns of ranks^for parent, students attd Ce^uOiers arc 
ci»Tpar£^, we find coa^iSerabl^ differences in the interrelstiofis^ps aaoag the 
goal isierarchies qf the three groups. The ri::nkin£^ of the goals aaong >ar<^nt$ " 
and teachers arc quite closely related (rho=,67) whereas the rankings of , stu- 
dents and tcacficrs sj^ea to T>e ijfidependent (rho=-,03)- The rankings of goals 
anong. students and parents appear noderately related (rho-.46). Therefore, ^ 
there seea to be different levels of agreesent »ong subsets of the three status 
groups about the relative priorities accorded to educational^ objectives • Des- 
pitc rather narked differences .in the. levels of endorscacnt of the various 
goals of the educational system, there are siiailarities in the. structures "of 
goal hierarchies of teachers and parents and parents and students^ 

In swaaary, when the total respondents in each of three status groups provide 
the basis for analysis, ve find that parents' of secondary students expert the 
school syster to address a laore pervasive set of goals than do teachers at the 
secondary level and that teachers endorse wore goals for the systea than do 
secondary students « I-torepver, we find subs tantiaF agreement anong parents and 
teaciiers about the^relative priorities which should be addresseA by educational 
systeias. Perhaps the laost surprising finding is the relative c/nicisa displayed 



?crt;eprior.:; the- pjrfcir-:.nze cf t *r53i-:t:atiDnal sj-st^r were measured 
us ill;* trie £;^e set o/ it^jrs u£:*sd in Cieasuri^g eaacariooal goals* Sc-fcvaj;:, 
re^p<;'*5*nts **erc csked to rat^st these itens In terms of "fche actual perfor- - 
r:2nc*r i3^tne schools rather tiian in teras ol an^dcal standard, xhe acz4H:rs 
of the three status groups vere asked *hcw rwch (students) ate learning' 
about the various itcos on the list of educational objectives", Ag^in^ the 

^answer fra^ic troosisced of 'learning a Ipt,'- » learning^* lt£tle," and 'not 

« _ .< 

-learning nuch*' Ihe response distrilmtions for these it^ appear in T^le 2.* 

(TABLE 2 AMCT HERE) * 
Je notice in Table 2 that tiie average percetltage saying that students are 
not learning ipjch is highest aaong the g|oup of secondary teachers. About" , 
a third (35;5 per cent) of the teachers as opposed to only about^ one-fifth 
of parents (23.4 per cent) and jstudents (20.3 per cent). see iKit nuch attcn- 
tion given' to the iteias on the airerage. Teachers would s^m to be «ost criti- 
cal of the pcrforaance of the schools oq these diaensions« An arbitrary cur^ 
off point of 25 per cent vas chosen to isolate those itens which are not per- 

^ived ^ Bcin^ dealt witli in the nonul 'operation of the schools. Teachers 
identify 13 of 15 item as being slighted; parents identify six such iteM; - 
and, students identify only three.- An analysis of variance aaoiig, these three 

_ • 

groups using the ranks of the itens (Kruskal-Wallis test) yields a significant 
result (U= 16.28, p<.00l)- In short, in «ost of the areas about which questions 



iir ri^ it to<tch^r5 or:^-ti:::*:jr<:I?, In th<* s-*£t^:3 have nsc^re ' ^^lilty kv^vleds^* 
'^^j te*A fC cMtis J^ii ^cw-iols cfa tbis dii^cusion* He inrovi this qctotion 

Iicre :c:cent: to note tiiat t-achc-r:; »:cad ouch ^^ore critical in rating pcr- 



An iiidi^ticii of the content of school p^forniance ratings can be derived 

lErocB. an cucrsination of- the percentages in Table 2« Iteos vhiqh have a la»- 

percentage vho say the school is, not doing rauch are those for which^ school 

^ ' ' performance is aore satisfactory and, conversely, itens'with a high percentage 

*jjiavc'a low performnce rating* All groups agree that schools are not deli- 

verin^ in terns of teaching students to becope leaders and preparing students 

^ ^ ^ for college work. Parents rate the schools low in teris of getting their chil- 

- ^ . . - , t 

^ draft into college; students see the schools perfoming poorly in terw of help- 

ine then discover mid develop their creative abilities; ahd^ teachers fault 

the'^schools in training students to be well-nannered and behaved. Schools are 

-accorded fairly high ratings from all groups in terms of providing basic skills. 

' Horeover, parents and students see ^he schools doin^ a good Job in training 

" students to think for theaiselves-and students and teachers see the schools pfo- 

vising preparation for jobs.' However, there does seea to be more agreement among 

status groups about the performance of the educational system than there is 

among these groups about eflucational objectives. ^ . * 

— ' • ' ' ... * 

The relatively greater agreement among parents, students and teachers about 

school performance is reflected in the rank-order correlations for ratingf of 
' the school performance items among these groups « When the three correlations 
are computed, we find a- moderate degree of association among the three pairs . 
of rankings. The rho for parents and students is .47; the rho for students 
and teachers -±8 .42; and, the ^^^^^ parents and t<^achers is .54. 
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In<^%x^j2ai^:. we /in^l nh^it tc^tche^c sccn to be ^loot critical of scliool per- 

foixsxncQp 'xhii> aroizp iti^ilLi/ie? r:jore 'ar#^«fc^ in >hich schools arc not teach- 

* « * , ^^^^ 

ing eti'd^ntft 2t»ich d:-ia do c£r.irer of the ocUer sroiips^ Howe^^er, we find 

' * ^ * «« . ' 

Li*jhur i;?vols o»' .agreement asons the groups about; the perfonnance of schools * 

than ve-iounJ with, rei^aru to educational objectives To soae extent, the 

fact that' the foils in this'^ase relate '^to the actw.al perfonnance of the 

schools -rather than, an ideal may contribute to greater* -alignment of percejp- 

tions. Having presented both perceptions of educational objectives and of • 

the perf bmiance^ of schools in terras of these objectives, we will now proceed 

to a 'discussion df the satisfaction of-^thesc groups with th^'educational 



system. 
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D'»''^Dat*' \^fact lon with tho ca jcat:lonal £.vs;:cn ' * ■ 
r— ^ - ^. , . . 

have ?rt->:eiited above the distributions of the rc>sponses ?*hich various status 
groups in the educational ^yc^tam provided to questioiAiairc items designed: to \t ^ 
measure their perceptions of educational objecfcives and their percept ions.. of the 
'pe'rfopnance of the schools uitli 'regard to these objectives. In this section, we . 
will describe a racasure of dissatisfaction with the educational system which ^ 
results from cro&stabulating perceptions of objectives with perceptions, of perr. 

formance. Oar argument here. is that objectives serve as weights in the evaluation 

of performance. We have, therefore, created a measure of the ^ent of, the 
'(fispartty between the level at which the indi^<jial said.an educational objective. 

should, be met anH t^e level at which that - individual said it was- being met. . ; 

We, of course, do not imply Chat 'respondents actually perceive thij disparity.. ' 

It is quite possible-that they do. not and we do not present «yiderfce here for . , " 
'thfe relationship of the disparity measure and more_ global perception? of dis- 

y ' - ■ 

* satisfaction* ^ * - .f 

C ' ' ' : ^ . ' 

When the responses to how ,^ch individuals would like students to be learning ' 

are crossed with how much respondents' think students are leamirtg about a given 

item, a table as appears in Figur^ results. The diagonal cells ^ih tliese - 

^ * \ 

KFIGURE 1 ABOIW HERE.) • ' ' , 

■ " V ■ ' ' - ] V- 

tables represent those individuals who, perceive Ichools performing at the^same - 
level as their perception of the importance of the corresponding objectivev 
dictates.. In. short, there is a match between performance and objective/ Re- 
. spondents who would like students to be learning 'a lot' about 'basic -skills', 
' for example,, (erceive that students are actually learning 'a lot' aboilt ' basic 
skills' . For our purposes, we are more' interested in those individuals who f^ll 
in the cells below the diagonal (the, shaded area in Figure 1). Thfe8e,.^rc the 
individuals who perceive thJt the schools are doiivering less than their perception 
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/ • ^ of.-HLnportance ol educctioa^L objectives calls for. For exairyle, a respondent 
who Wouid like studeiii,ts to bc^ learning; 'a 'lot' about S^jcttirig into coUege' . 
sees the school teaching only 'a little' or *not much* in this. area. In other* 
• words, for individuals in tho.Ve cells th-are.is a disparity between their ratings^/ 

of educational objectives and educational perforjnance. Zn our conceptuali- 
zation of dissatisfaction, we assune that the' fai^lure of perceptions to match., 
is ttiolre important thanf the levels of* perfonnaces and objective^^ cpnsidered' *^ ' 
independently. Table")3 displays the per cent who .are dissatisfied , (who fall 
in the cells below 'the diagonal when perceptions* of pe^-fonnance and objectives i 

. are crosstabulat^d) .1/ . * 

- ' — * (TABLE 3 ABOUT HERE) 

]^ We begin our description .of 'the response distributions in Table 3 with tlie 

\ ' ^ ^ " * . " • . o . ^ ^ 

- observation that the -average percentage who perceive students actually learning 

less"" than' tjiey should be differs by status group. Almost three-fotirths 073.1 

^' r '\ ^' , . . ^ \ . ^ 

. . per cent) of secondary teachers on the average rate objectives higher than 

\ ' , • ^ 

* performance;;^ for the parents ot secondary students the average is more than 

three-fifths'^ (63.5 per cfent). However, only about two-fifths (38.4 per cent) 

of ^ secondary students rate the objectives and the performance of the ^educational 

Sj^tem differently, "ihe differences^ arnqng these groups are statistically sig- ' , 

nma^nt~(l^.sl^al-Wa^^ ll=33.0B^. p -^.OOt) . ^e primary clients -of 

' ' ' the educational system seem^to be theHeast dissatisfied whereas those who^'are , 

' 'responsible fd^del^efy o^-s^efvic^e seem to be the most dissatisfied. Where' 

~~ — ' , ' ' ' ^ 

comparisons* ate possible between the average levels of dissatisfaction of 

tacial subgroups, no large differenced are found. $i?cty-fdur per cent of white! 

parents and €2 per cent of black parents as opposed to 37 per cent of white stu;- 

dents and.i40 per cent of black students rate the two dimensj.ons differently. 

\ f ' ' There are too few black secondary teachers in thd" sample to permit a comparison 
\ ' . ' " ' < " . ^' ^ , * . ' 

^ «»with the white teachers. - ^ 



( 



^ We will next exfimine the areas Which rank in the topvthree in- terms of the 

:.EBjc . • • ■ ; 1.2 .1 " 



tucal sr«2? ?ar2a£s is cj^asiJcrva, tlie hi^'ntst perctdstafie appears 
r:anset<:d '^'A behavi^.* C.ttisa «'-^ead aad Job pc«^tatIoa arc also hifb xaakvnz 
itcds- jaiever, v-c see, when we cxasiM tht raiAiaiss vithin racial subgroups, 
diat..bekayior of students is sauch aore iaportant anoas nhite parents than 
ancms blacSc parents. Indeed, there are no aatches aoong the top three ranks 
£o^ blacL and ubice parents: aaoas whites, - bri^av* , becoBii^ ftetcer persons 
and job preparation rfsOc highest; aaong blacks, setting ahead, preparation for 
college woflc and leadership are at the top of the rankings. The low<est rank 
woog both groups of parents Is accorded tg 'learning basic skills » like 
reading anc* aath.* ^Cou^ting the rank order correlation between, the order of 
these izems »ong thes* parent groups, we find that there i« only a low lewel 
of agreeswnt between thai (rhc-.31). 



Stwients seen to be in -ore general agreement than their parents about the areas 
in which goaU and activities of the school fail to aacch. In the total group 
. of jsecoodary students, getting ahead, creativity and job preparation geC the 
highest rai*s on the percentage dissatisfied; SoMwhat surprisingly, the lowesc 
rank' (least dissatisfaction) is obtained by learning to think for thcMelvcs. 
Overall, parents and students seea'to agree in term of- the relative dissatisfaction 
they aanifest about these itcM (rho-.73). This level of agreevnt is naintained 
when race is controllt^. White parents and white students tend to accord 
sinilar ranks to these item (rho«.62) as do black parents and -black students 
(rho«.65). Moreover, there appears to be substantUl agr efwit aMng. student' 
racUl subgroups. White student* are aosjt dissatisfied with what they are ' 
learning about getting ahead, job preparation and leadership; black studcnU 
«re aUo quite dissatisfied with what they are learning about getting ahead but. 
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for tica, cr-aativicy and }»rcp?irati«i lor colU^c vork rack as areas of hifnest 
dissatisfactiop.. 3«fevcr, despite ties^iffcriaccs, t^e raaVj; eoergisg Irea 
xStesc groups are in substantial as^e^^nt (riio*-74>. 

B<toior eaergc* as an area o£ bi^h dissatisfaction aa«« secondary teachers as 
aMoe parents bat they also identity the areas of becouns a better person and 
leaning to hilp- people. Teachers are least dissatisfied with what the schools 
do about getting students into ccUege. Our niafcer'of black secondary Iceacbers 
who responded is too snail to allow black-iAite coaparisons within this status 
group. He do notice, hoifever, that uhen teachers are coapared to parents and 
students, they appear quite di^erent frc^ either group in te» of the ranks 
of these iteM. For the total respondents in the stab^ii groups, teachers are no 
closer to parents (tho-.OS) than they are to the students (rho-.lO). Moreorer. 
when race is held constant and the ranks wma^ the uhlte Is in the thi*e status 
groups are coi^Kurad. the relative agree^at does not inprove. Ifcite teachers are 
in substantial disagree^nt with uhite parents (rho-.06) and with white students 
(rho».02) in teris of the reUtive levels of dissatisfaction expressed with 
regard to the list of -educational objectives. 

(FICVU 2 ABOUT IIE«E) . /- 

In „nrr, levels ^of -dissatisfaction wltJi the educational institution lux found 
to vary awmg the lAree status groups involved in the sdiools but not by racial 
Mbgroup. This pattern is graphically displayed in FICOBE 2. Secondary teachers 
appear to be the nost dissatisfied; parents seen slli^tly less disaffected; and. 
students the nost sanguine, about the product of the schooU. Within parent and 
student status gii»P«, no narked differences appeared betsiecn racial sobgr»up« 
in the average rate of dissatisfaction. MorMver. »Aere Intra-group racial 
conparisons are possible, that is. mao% students and parents, we fiad 

• 
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consist r.--'!y hifh'js: ar»-c£s<cat; fhi ;»ier rani order ci>rrclaS?*Q) fcfctweei: liXai^ 
stisd^ts aaoi vliite studcaats tlian W2 do netiree* parents ol dl^Cer^t races, 
TNer* viralti to jjc feHcr inter-racial dif fereiures awn£ diose 3»$t 

directly imolv^ ia the systiaa. Fiaally, « found greater agrecaeat bctweea 
students and parent* than between either parents and teadiers or bet3»een 
students and teatiters about the relative disparity betaeoi educational 
objectives and perforaznce. Ihis same pattern eaersed «bcn only nhite 
respondents were considered. 
Conclusions 

1. On the aversge, substantial Mjorities of teachers and puvnts and a 
substantial ainorit^ of students are dissatisfied with the extent 1» which 
sdiool perforaance corresponds to objectives. 

The fact that teachers as a group are the -ost dissatisfied with p^f« 
represent an optiidstic sign. As the life Pttll concludes: 



...teadiers are nore anxious dian anyone to iarcowe 
t& cllaate for learning and the standards of 
edition. (Harris, 1969: 27) 



It is a distressing note, however, that students are relatively satisfied 
with educational outcows. The ability of any institution to s«rve its cUcnts 
■■y depend, to som extent, on the willingness of its clients to be served. If 
the priJMry clients of the educational systcn see schools as essentially neetiag 
their needs, the base for needed diange i« effectively revved. 

2. «acUl differences on the average are tmmll compared to die differences 
betHeen status levels in the school systca. Contrary to conventional wisdoa, 
race does not seen to be the aost iaiportant factor in assessnent of diis 

institution. . 

3. In the. analysis above we present a neasure of dissatisfaction based on 
the co^arUon of two sets of respondents' perceptions solicited independently. 
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ife ar~*« rist it xjlu^ i;i:asc to coacsptualize dissatisfcctica on »3»e ba^is; of 
disparity becsftcn j>erc«ivfcd cl'jectives and perceived outcoaes. toist be 
detexai3H!<l finpirically «3»ether these disparities are reUted to actual perceived 
dissatisfaction on riie part of respondeats. Such analysis is in process, 
4. In seneral, ia tezas of distributive justice, tbere do seca to be 
differential perceptions of the* extent to uhiiA t±yt educational systea is 
■eetins client needs. Sonever, uhat is surprisins im our data is the direction 
of these differences. We find wry little difference in ter« of the ascriptlve 
characteristic of race. On the other hand, ue do find aarhed differences with 
regard to the individual's relative status In the systcn. lot it l5 not those 
uho are in ^ least advantaceous status position, via, students, 1*0 perceive 
Che least bteefit. Those ubo provide service, not those ubo receive it, are the 
■ost critical of the educational systca. 
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FIGURE 2 rOC^fcSr 239 DiSHAY 1itSCSE?XSta hUXEES 
KXFOimVCE BY SZAIUS CSDOP 
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Jvr!:s - t?^^ t :i : zu-y.rzb.^:^ to t -cries if itczs vhich *-rr*? 

i-* cicioari^ tl^e rrs i^^t^, re -ire ?Lna£»ic to co !5iis sinc€ tlie EI3 x3ata 

are r*.*i: a -zildbi^^^ Hea App-?ndi:!C 

*. 

2-. Foil ec^e in ?recfintat:ic-i. Table I imly displays the percentage in each ^oup 
' -vho -^vtrrt j *a ir^r*. iVir d-icisicn was tizat this tail of the distrihutian 
d^t iaficitss -the iL.pori:ance vaica respixiieats attach to each of the ed- 
ucat'cr:ai ->"»jectives. In ^ubseqccat sections of this paper, measures will 
' be* pri-sented tliat deal with the entire distribution. 

3. ljbe*co?5?ariso!i in teres of ranks way be misleading on soaie individual ite»« 
For exasple', the itca, "^to get into college' , receives a rank of 13 for the 
parents and a rank of 15 for the teachers* Itovever, fully four-fifths of 
parents think students should be learning 'a lot' about getting into coll^e^ 
whereas only two-fifths of teachers answer in that category* 

» 

4. Again^ for ease in presentation. Table 2 only displays one tail of the dis- 
tribution of these responses* In this case, the percentage who responded 
that students are 'not learning ouch' is tabled* (Xir rationale was that 
we can aore easily see the extent to whidi various itev are judged to be 
effectively not delivered if we concentrate on this set of resp<)nses* 
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